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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Unusual Exhibit at Texas Flower Show 


a is evident that garden club members in the South are 
learning how to make the most of material close at hand. 
The accompanying plate illustrates an exhibit at a recent 
flower show of the Garden Club of Dallas, Texas, held in the 
Dallas Woman’s Club Building. This exhibit was staged by 
Mrs. W. R. Hughes and Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs without pro- 
fessional assistance. It had a painted background and included 
scores of cactus varieties arranged in sand and among loose 
stones so as to create a naturalistic effect. 





Zoning the State Highways 


In a recent report of the committee on zoning the state 
highways which was organized in Massachusetts on June 15, 
1928, it is stated that the purpose of the committee is to pro- 
cure legislation to preserve the natural beauty along the state 
highways and to protect the public’s interest in these invest- 
ments. Experts are now preparing a bill to be presented to the 
Legislature and which will also be printed as a part of a bul- 
letin by the committee which will be used for educational pur- 
poses and distributed in large numbers throughout the state. 
In addition, efforts will be made to secure the cooperation of 
organizations and individuals interested in the preservation of 
roadside beauty in an effort to “‘effectively eliminate the 
offensive billboard and hot dog stand from the beauty spots 





along the state highways.’’ Many of the garden clubs are 
supporting this movement, which was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts federation. 





Iris Exhibition Gardens Established 


Through the efforts of the American Iris Society, a new 
exhibition garden of 100 varieties of irises has been estab- 
lished at the Normal School, Keene, N. H. Likewise, approxi- 
mately 100 varieties are being used at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural college, while the Haverhill Park Department 
will set out 125 varieties next spring. The Harvard Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, Mass., is now trying 400 different kinds 
of the bearded iris, using only the better sorts. The Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire has received 90 new varieties. Ar- 
rangements are being made to establish exhibition gardens at 
the Maine, Vermont, Connecticut and possibly the Rhode 
Island state colleges. 





Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


Plans for the displays to be made by the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York at the Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show were enthusiastically received by the 60 mem- 
bers who attended the second annual luncheon and president's 
council at the Cosmopolitan Club in New York City on 
October 26. The show committee, led by Mrs. Frederick W. 
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Kirch of Mount Vernon, is working on exhibits which will 
surpass previous efforts and will be outstanding in the big 
Spring show. 

Mrs. Joel Swift, president of the Federated Garden Clubs, 
presided at a short council meeting at which 25 of the 74 


member clubs were represented. Reports from local clubs and 
officers of the board showed the diversified interests of the 
group. Billboards and roadsides, local history, excursions to 
beautiful homes and scientific laboratories, flower shows and 
year books, were some of the topics under discussion. 


Kunderd Buys Out Bonnewitz 


Because of ill health Lee R. Bonnewitz of Van Wert, Ohio, 
has sold his entire stock of peonies and irises to A. E. Kunderd 
of Goshen, Ind. Nearly 1000 varieties were included in the 
sale. Mr. Bonnewitz had made five trips to famous gardens in 
France and England, where he purchased the finest varieties 
obtainable. Mr. Kunderd has made his reputation as a gladi- 
olus grower and is the originator of the ruffled and laciniated 
types. He has also made a careful study of peonies and irises. 
He originated the peonies Pauline Kunderd, Col. Lindbergh, 
Marie Kunderd, Blushes of Cream, Distinction, Early June 
and Golden Hearts, as well as the iris Antonia Antonette. 


The Late Burnet Landreth 


In the death of Burnet Landreth which occurred on Decem- 
ber 2, 1928, The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has lost 
its oldest member. Mr. Landreth had been prominently asso- 
ciated with the activities of the society for 53 years, having 
been elected a member in 1875. 

Burnet Landreth was born in Philadelphia in 1842. He 
was a grandson of the original David Landreth who came 
from England to this country in 1781 and in the Spring of 
1784 commenced the growing of seeds in and near Phila- 
delphia. David Landreth was the first to enter upon the work 
of growing seeds in this country, now 144 years ago. The 
earliest collection of camellias and rhododendrons in America 
was made by David Landreth, and his collections of valuable 
plants and fruits, both native and foreign, were among the 
most extensive of their time. The older trees now standing in 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., were grown in the 
Landreth nursery, and to the Landreths the City of Phila- 
delphia is largely indebted for the early development of its 
horticultural taste. 

Mr. Landreth served four terms as vice-president of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and was an active and 
extremely valuable member of the Executive Council of that 
Society for many years. He was vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture (now out 
of existence) for ten years. He was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Society for three terms, was a member 
of the American Philosophical Society and of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


Remedies for Brown Patch 

Bordeaux mixture sprayed or dusted on lawns and golf 
greens has been used for several years to check attacks of the 
disease know as large brown patch. Recent observations have 
shown that the copper in Bordeaux mixture accumulates in 
the soil and ultimately causes more serious damage than the 
disease. For that reason the use of Bordeaux mixture is now 
being discouraged. 

The most effective chemicals at present used for controlling 
turf diseases are those containing mercury. Among those most 
commonly used for this purpose are chlorophenol mercury 
(semesan and uspulum), corrosive sublimate, and calomel. 
Any of these chemicals when used in excess will injure turf, 
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but there apparently is no danger of an accumulation in the 
soil such as has been found to be the case with copper com- 
pounds. 

Brown areas are usually evidence of diseases caused by 
fungi penetrating the grass blades and killing them. Large 
brown patch usually covers an area of two or more feet in 
diameter, whereas small brown patch seldom becomes larger 
than a silver dollar, hence its common name, “‘dollar spot.”’ 
Large brown patch usually occurs in July and August, but 
small brown patch can develop at much lower temperatures 
and often becomes injurious in late spring or early fall as 
well as during the summer months. 

Much of the damage by these diseases can be prevented by 
care in the application of water and fertilizers. Plenty of 
available plant food, especially nitrogen, is important in aid- 
ing grass to recover from the disease, but excessive fertiliza- 
tion tends to make turf ‘‘soft’’ and more susceptible. Likewise 
a liberal use of water keeps the turf growing rapidly, but 
excessive quantities make it more liable to injury. Since 
moisture on the blades of grass makes conditions favorable 
for the disease-producing fungi, evening watering, poor air 
circulation, shade, or other means of favoring prolonged 
covering with dew all tend to increase the likelihood of injury 
by brown patch. In many cases it is possible to water the 
turf in the morning during hot humid weather, and other- 
wise so modify conditions that brown patch injury will be 
reduced. 


Prizes for Tenement House Gardens 

The Garden Club of Greater New Bedford, Mass., on 
October 17, awarded $100 in cash prizes to eight textile 
workers of the city whose flower gardens were judged the 
most attractive in the club’s second annual textile workers’ 
garden contest. The object of the contest is to stimulate inter- 
est among the mill operatives in beautifying their home sur- 
roundings, a practical project because most New Bedford mill 
tenements have enough yard room to permit of at least a 
few flowers. 

A member of the club has anonymously donated the money 
for prizes each year. Placards announcing the contest, includ- 
ing French, Polish and Portuguese translations of the English 
text, are posted in the mills and elsewhere early each spring. 
Contestants must enroll by June 1, the only requirement be- 
ing registration of name and address. A committee of club 
members visits the gardens at intervals, making notes, so as 
to be able to render a verdict on the basis of each garden’s 
appearance throughout the season. Photographs are taken and 
made into colored lantern slides, which are shown when the 
awards are announced. All contestants are invited to attend 
the meeting devoted to the awards. The committee’s report 
this year included individual commendations and simple, tact- 
ful suggestions for each contestant. 

Seventeen gardens were enrolled last year, and 22 this 
year. More favorable industrial conditions and interest al- 
ready aroused are expected to result in further increases. 


Garden Club Study Course 

It is announced by the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts that the second study course of the Winter will be 
held at Horticultural Hall and will be conducted by Mr. 
Robert N. Cram, instructor in the School of Landscape 
Architecture of Harvard University. The classes will be held 


at 11 A. M. on Thursdays as follows: 


January 31. I. Why a Garden Intellectual Approach. 
February 14. II. Problems of Development. Expense. Existing features, 


etc. 
February 28. III. The Plants. Scale Drawing—planting. 
March 14. Completion. 


The tickets for the course are $5 or $1.50 for each lecture. 
The course is open to the public, not being confined to mem- 
bers of the garden clubs. 








The Garden Path at its Best 


PATH as we usually think of it is merely 

a convenient means of getting from one 

place to another, but of the garden path we 
require something that is pleasing to the eye as well 
as serviceable to the foot. What is the test of a 
well-designed garden path? 

Just as our gardens may be of two general types 
—the naturalistic and the obviously man-made— 
so will the garden path differ in its appearance 
according to the type of garden in which it is 
placed. The forest planting of broad-leaved ever- 
greens against a background of spruce or hemlock, 
and the iris-bordered stream bank beneath a fringe 
of overhanging trees suggest a simple path such as 
the woodland creatures use. Any form of walk that 
appears at all sophisticated, as though it had not 
“grown” there, introduces a foreign element and 
destroys the intended naturalistic effect. 

The path is also found in another type of in- 
formal garden: the tree- and shrub-bordered lawn. 
When it is often necessary to cross a lawn, the turf 
soon shows wear under the continuous usage, and a 
path becomes desirable. But let it not be conspicu- 
ous. Run it as far as you can at the lawn edge, 
preferably in the boundary shrubbery, and then if 
you must cross the grass, sink the path slightly be- 
low the level of the turf so that it will not be seen 
from a distance. For this portion of the path step- 
ping-stones are often more satisfactory than a 
continuous walk because they are so readily con- 
cealed by the growing grass. 

In the formal garden —and by ‘“‘formal’’ is 
meant any garden having a definite recognizable 
form — the path becomes a part of the pattern 
which the designer impresses on the garden floor. 
Still, the path is rarely an object of interest. There- 
fore, because of its long narrow shape, it should not 
be allowed to run down the central garden axis, 
where it acquires undeserved importance and 
divides the garden into two parts, but should be used as a 
boundary for the low central bed, pool, or turf panel. Use, 
its primary reason for existence, should always at least seem 
to dictate its position, for a path should obviously lead some- 
where, should almost never make a dead end, and when it 
does should terminate at some object of sufficient importance 
to have made the walk to it worth while. 

The success of a path may be made or marred by the 
material of which it is constructed. To be in harmony with 
the outdoor composition of trees and flowers, the path must 
not be of too smooth a surface or too finished in appearance, 
as perhaps might be said of the walk in the accompanying 
illustration. Fineness and craftsmanship should be reserved 
for the sundial, fountain or pool which are real objects of 
interest in the composition. Concrete is therefore seldom suc- 
cessful unless disguised by surface treatment to resemble gravel 
or tile. The path surfaced with broken stone is often success- 
fully used, as is also the brick walk; such material suggests 
a clearly defined edge rather than one overgrown with plant- 
ing. All of these must be laid on a carefully prepared foun- 
dation to prevent upheaval by frost, but stone slabs—so 
frequently used in English gardens—may be set directly on 
a loam surface. 


—Bradford Williams. 
Boston, Mass. 





Interesting Planting Along a Garden Walk 
Christmas Roses 


If I lift a certain box in my garden on Christmas morning 
I am sure to find the white blossoms of the Christmas rose 
(Helleborus niger) under it, nestled down among the green 
leaves. Also at Easter I will find the blossoms there for the 
Christmas rose has a long season of bloom. On Thanks- 
giving Day, or even earlier in November, snuggled down close 
to Mother Earth in the long leathery leaves one may find the 
large white buds. At Christmas one can pick the blossoms 
and they welcome me home in April when the crocuses are 
in bloom. 

In Summer our plant is protected from the hot sunshine 
by a large laurel bush or Kalmia latifolia, which grows over 
it. It is also planted in a spot where it has excellent drainage. 
In winter we cover it with leaves, over which we place a 


wooden box, a bushel box or smaller one would do. We have 
given little thought or care to its growth but we tell its story 
that others may have the pleasure of growing these pretty 
white flowers out-of-doors with just a slight protection for 
Christmas. We do not grow it for sale. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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Results of Lily Investigation 


URING the past year an intensive and comprehensive 
study of the diseases of lilies (Lilium) has been in prog- 

ress. This investigation is being conducted under a “‘Lily 
Disease Investigation Fellowship’ organized through the co- 
operation of The Horticultural Society of New York, The 
Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Research, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and The New York Botanical Garden. The Fellow 
for Research, Mr. Carl F. Guterman, has now presented a 
brief summary of the first year of this Fellowship, which 
embraces the following conclusions and special items of report. 


1. Most of the failures in growing lilies are due to diseases and to the 
attacks of insects, and not merely to factors of culture as is generally sup- 

sed. 
ee The most serious and widespread diseases of lilies at the present time 
is that of ‘‘mosaic’’ due to a contagious virus. It has been demonstrated 
during the year of study that mosaic of lilies can be transferred from 
diseased to healthy plants. A diseased plant never recovers and as long as it 
lives it remains a source of contagion for healthy plants. The evidence indi- 
cates that the virus is distributed by insects and probably by aphids. 

During the winter Mr. Guterman spent some time in Bermuda in a 
study of ‘‘yellow flat,’’ a virus disease that has been very destructive of 
Easter Lilies in Bermuda. 

3. The Botrytis blight is a serious fungous disease on various lilies. 
This disease is described and methods for controlling it are given in the 
report. 

4. Several fungi which cause rot of lily bulbs in storage and in transit 
have been determined, and experiments in their control are being made. 

5. The bulb mite is found to cause very serious injuries to lily bulbs 
both in greenhouse and in garden culture. For this insect there are at 
present no efficient methods of control and hence this matter will be given 
special attention. 

It is to be noted that the results of this year of work are 


encouraging and give promise that in the following year 
more will be learned concerning the control of the various 
diseases that are now very destructive of lilies, and most 
especially of the mosaic and other virus diseases that have 
been so little understood. 

Complete report for the year by Mr. Guterman will appear 
in the Year Book of The Horticultural Society of New York. 


Periodicals Wanted 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, now binding its 
periodicals, finds that the following numbers are missing: 
The Gardener’s Chronicle (English) 
1921, June 25 
1922, May 20, 27, June 3, October 14 
1923, July 14. 
1924, March 29 
1925, May 30, June 6. 
1926, November 27, December 25 
The Garden (English) 
1922, September 2, November 4 
1926, September 25, December 25 
1927, June 25, December 24 
The Garden Magazine 
1905, February and March 
1909, November 
1914-1919, all numbers missing 
1923, January and February 
If any reader has one or more of these numbers and would 


care to donate them for this purpose, the society would greatly 
appreciate his sending them to Miss Maria B. Samuel, libra- 
rian, The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Bulbs Bury Themselves 


ULBS that naturally grow below the surface, have differ- 
ent methods of accomplishing their purpose. Many send 
forth contractile roots which exert a steady pull downwards, 
whenever they find themselves near the surface. This is not- 
able in crocuses, which form new corms on top of the old 
so that eventually the corms get too near the surface. Freesias 
also send out these large contractile roots so that if seedlings 
are raised and grown in pots, the bulbs will eventually be 
found at the bottom of the pots. Tulips in nature sink 
themselves by means of droppers; each bulb sends down a 
long stem-like root as much as 12 inches, and at the tip, a 
new bulb forms. The species are particularly prone to develop 
these droppers although some of the garden kinds will do it 
if left alone. I have one or two clumps of Inglescombe Scarlet 
planted seven years, that have apparently gone away below 
the original depth; efforts to find them without digging 
over the border proved futile last season, but they came up 
as usual in the Spring. At times, tulip droppers will be a foot 
away from the original bulbs and for this and the reason 
that these droppers are so deep, it is not safe for bulb growers 
to plant tulips on the same ground year after year, if they 
desire to keep their stocks true. It is possible that the calo- 
chortus develop droppers, each season going deeper until 
the right depth is reached. 

Meconopsis Baileyii with me germinated like grass and I 
don’t doubt that if I had been able to pull the seedlings 
through that vile humid period in July, it would have been 
no more difficult to handle than primroses. But, and it’s a 
big but, I have yet to find a way to stop the damping off 
plague which is so fatal to this class of plant. All too often, 
the seed no matter when sown, does not germinate until 
June or July, and then it is a problem how to carry the tiny 
seedlings through the hot spell. 

Last July and August was a particularly bad period for 
many Alpine subjects; seedlings that had germinated after 
three, six and even 15 months, vanished like smoke despite 
semesan and everything else. My own saved Primula rosea, 
that germinated in 10 days, went with the rest. On the other 
hand, the big plants, with the exception of florindae and 
Red Hugh, reveled in the perpetual moisture and I never have 
had finer plants for dividing. Florindae, I fear, is biennial. 
in this climate, it being unequal to withstanding the heat. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


A Rare Old Herbal 


Among the recent additions to the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society is a rare old herbal, an abridge- 
ment of Mattioli’s Commentaries on Dioscorides, translated 
into Czech and published at Prague in 1562 under the title 
“Herbarz: ginak Bylinar.”” Although the language makes it 
interesting as a literary curiosity, the book is in itself one 
which any library may be proud to own, for the illustrations 
—from wood-cuts by a famous artist—are of unusual beauty, 
with a richness of detail and general style that give them a 
tapestry-like effect. Moreover, the work was a de luxe edition, 
brought out under royal patronage and printed by the leading 
printer of the city. 

The volume shows its years, for the pages are browned and 
mottled with age and use, and the text liberally annotated 
by some early owner. These signs of hard wear are not 
surprising, for Mattioli was a popular author. In fact, his 
work might be called a “‘best seller,’’ for the earlier editions 
alone totaled 32,000 copies, including abridgements and 
translations in various languages, with imprints from all 
the leading European countries. 

The author was an Italian, and like many of the other 
herbalists of his century he was a physician, his literary work 
being a hobby. Botanically his book does not equal some of 
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its contemporaries, but the illustrations, particularly of the 
later editions, set a new standard in botanical drawing. The 
book is now on exhibition in the library at Horticultural 
Hall. 


The Australian Silk-Oak 
USTRALIAN silk-oak is the popular name for Grevillea 


robusta, which in its young stage makes a charming 
and graceful pot-plant. Since it is able to successfully with- 
stand considerable hard usage, it is an excellent subject for 
house and window decoration. Young plants from eight 
months to two years old are most suitable for this purpose. 
Their finely-divided green leaves possess all the delicacy and 
refinement of a choice fern. 

Grevillea robusta is a gross feeder and each time the pot 
becomes filled with roots, the plant should be repotted to a 
larger size, for if it is allowed to become starved, the foliage 
soon loses its attractiveness. A considerable amount of water 
is required by healthy specimens especially during the summer 
months. This plant thrives under conditions which favor the 
growth of geraniums. 

This woody plant is best raised from seed sown in spring 
in a light compost containing a proportion of peat moss and 
a liberal quantity of good sharp sand. Germination is rather 
slow, often erratic, and frequently complaints are made of 
failure to successfully germinate the seed. This, I think, is 
usually attributable to indiscriminate sowing and to covering 
the seed too deeply. Grevillea seed is large and flake-like; 
consequently it soon rots when covered with moist soil. The 
best plan is to insert each seed edgewise in the compost, then 
cover very lightly with fine soil. Conserve the moisture by 
covering the seed receptacle with a pane of glass until the 
seedlings appear. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Soapworts in the Garden 


reg er peg is a genus comprising about 40 species of 
hardy or half hardy herbs. Some of these are annual, 
others biennial, and the rest perennial. The common “‘soap- 
wort” (Saponaria officinalis), called also Bouncing Bet, has 
become naturalized in New England from Europe, and its 
flowers are whitish or pink. There is also a double-flowered 
form. Though this plant is fairly common in some localities 
(both forms) it is not to be despised for garden growing. 

One should be careful when planting to restrict the roots 
somewhat, or it is liable to become a pest under cultivation, 
as its white, fleshy, creeping root stock thrives then. The 
plant grows from one to two feet high, and presumably gets 
its common name from the fact that it forms a lather that 
resembles soap, and is similarly efficacious in removing grease 
spots, etc. 

The following are some of the list that are well worth 
growing: 

Saponaria ocymoides (rock soapwort)—aAn elegant, hardy 
perennial, well suited for rock work; flowers red or pink; 
May and June. 

Saponaria lutea (yellow)—This also makes a beautiful 
plant for the rock garden, growing from three to six inches 
high, with yellow flowers, in June and July. 

Saponaria caespitosa (tufted)—-Also a small .growing 
plant suitable for rock work; flowers rose-colored; July and 
August. 

Saponaria vaccaria is an annual growing from one to one 
and one-half feet high, with red flowers, in August. There is 
also a white-flowered form. 

Saponaria calabrica—Another annual growing from six 
to 12 inches high, with beautiful rose-colored flowers, in 
August. There is also a white-flowered form of this one. 

The perennial kinds are readily propagated by seed or 
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A Double Variety of Bouncing-Bet 
(Photo by Lincoln) 


division. The annual kinds may be grown by seed sown out 
doors in May. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 


Rock Plants for Autumn 


All too often summer’s sun leaves the rock garden colorless. 
There are only dull grays and greens, where once a chorus of 
colors danced. Yet this need not be so, for some plants give 
freely of their flowers in autumn. It is only a question of 
choosing the right kinds. 

Just when blues are scarce, Ceratostigma plumbaginioides 
sparkles in the sun, its bright blue flowers gleaming amid 
clean, scarlet-tinted foliage. Campanula carpatica, which tends 
to crowd, is a softer blue; there is C. alba, too. Closer tufts 
with larger flowers are formed by C. turbinata. An average 


soil will do for all of these campanulas. 

Daphne cneorum, a sub-shrub, pleases with clusters of 
waxy pink flowers in autumn, provided its craving for lime 
is satisfied in the subsoil. Wood soil is best for the surface, 
and slight shading from the mid-day sun is preferred. Bright 
Sedum Sieboldii must not be forgotten, for it contrasts delight- 
fully with the autumn crocuses, speciosus and zonatus. Sep- 
tember finds Silene schafta bearing an abundance of rosy 
pink flowers, while Tunica saxifraga may still be blooming 
if seed has not been allowed to ripen. 

Aquilegia chrysantha, a good plant for the large rock gar- 
den, flowers the second time in August. The double, fiery 
scarlet geum, Mrs. Bradshaw, is another tall subject which 
does better in a cool place. 

Viola Jersey Gem may seed so profusely as to become a 
pest, yet everyone enjoys the bright sunny faces, which bob 
up throughout the autumn. The rock rose (Helianthemum), 
yellow, red or pink, does well even in a poor location, but 
some pruning is required after it flowers, and winter protec- 
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tion should be supplied. One of the last rock plants to flower 
is Chrysanthemum arcticum, which self-sows freely. 

Potentilla alba is later than P. verna nana, both of which 
are lavish with their flowers. Woolly Leontopodium alpinum, 
enhanced by many tales from abroad, must never remain 
damp, and requires a light gritty soil which simulates its 
native habitat in the Alps, where great mats of the plant may 
be found. As for the grass-like Ophiopogon jaburan aureus, 
its hardiness is questionable. Papaver nudicaule in various 
hues may be induced to flower in autumn if the seed pods are 
removed continually. 

Here are colors indeed — blues, - 
pinks, yellows, orange and white 
—which may be used to prolong 
the beauty of the rock garden far 
into the autumn. 


The Enkianthus and 
Autumn Color 


NKIANTHUS campanulatus, 
the redvein enkianthus, is one 
of our most colorful deciduous 
shrubs in the Autumn. It is a mem- 
ber of the heath family and makes 
a sturdy upright growth from six 
to 15 feet in height. The lustrous 
green leaves, borne in whorls 
around the branches, turn a bril- 
liant fiery red. Although the pale 
cream-colored flowers, which ap- 
pear in late May or early June, are 
not showy or conspicuous, the 
drooping racemes are very graceful, 
besides being veined and tipped 
with red, from which fact the 
common name, redvein, is derived. 
Even surpassing the redvein en- 
kianthus in its glowing Autumn 
color is the white enkianthus (E. 
perulatus), another kind from 
Japan, which forms a bushy, compact shrub, attaining a 
height of not more than about six feet. The white kind 
blooms earlier, too, flowering about the middle of May. The 
foliage is slower in turning in Autumn, but remains later. 
While the lower part of the shrub is still deep green, the upper 
part is turning a brilliant scarlet, making it seem as though the 
shrub were on fire. There is no shrub in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum which can rival this enkianthus in its richness and bril- 
liance in Autumn. 

Both varieties are easily cultivated where lime is not pres- 
ent, and require the same general treatment as the other mem- 
bers of the heath family. These glorious Autumn subjects 
are perfectly hardy in Massachusetts, and deserve to be better 
known. 


Groton, Mass. —Margaret I. Jardine. 


Primulas as House Plants 


PEIMULA obconica has been shunned by many people 

because of its poisonous nature, but in most cases it may 
be grown safely if care is taken not to handle the hairy leaves 
and stems, for it is the hairs breaking off in the skin which 
cause the irritation. Washing the hands with alcohol is 
a preventive measure. Often for a period of six months, 
P. obconica will send up scapes of lilac or light purple 
flowers. Larger blooms measuring one and one-half inches 
across are produced by the variety grandiflora. A fringed form 
of the large-flowered kind is called fimbriata, while rosea has 
rose-colored flowers. 

The fairy primrose, P. malacoides, produces numerous 
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whorls of dancing flowers on a graceful stem often 18 inches 
high. These sprays of rosy-lilac, lavender or white flowers 
are excellent for cutting and they push up through an abun- 
dance of clean foliage for a surprisingly long time. This is 
often called the baby primrose. 

The Chinese primrose, P. sinensis, is commonly sold by 
florists at Christmas, since its colors, ranging from white 
through rose and velvety red, are most desirable. Here again, 
there is a frilled form—fimbriata—and also a variety having 
long open clusters of star-like blooms which is called stellata. 
P. kewensis is not so well known. It flowers well, but inter- 
mittently, bearing loose clusters of 
deep yellow blossoms, sweetly 
fragrant. 

Flowering plants in five-inch 
pots, particularly those purchased 
from florists, will need fertilizing 
from time to time in order that 
blooming may continue and the 
foliage retain its bright green color. 
If it is possible, use liquid manure, 
or better, a dilute prepared fertili- 
zer. Primroses can stand full sun- 
light in Winter, although the rose- 
and red-flowered kinds are liable to 
fade a bit. If repotting is done, use 
a compost of fibrous loam, old cow 
manure, leaf mold and sand, tak- 
ing care not to snap the stems, 
which are brittle, particularly on 
sinensis. The crown of the plant 
will rot if it is set below the sur- 
face of the soil, and yet the plant 
will totter if set too shallow. 


‘The Care of 
Christmas Plants 


With reasonable care, most 
Christmas plants will last for 
many weeks in spite of the fact 
that they have been forced, and that the change to the dry 
air of the living-room is quite a shock to them. A dilute 
liquid fertilizer should be applied once every two or three 
weeks to keep the plants sturdy, but the soil must be moist 
before the food is given. 

Some plants are temperamental. Thus, poinsettias prefer 
a warm place away from draughts. The leaves will surely 
drop unless the soil is kept constantly wet by watering the 
plant thoroughly every day. Gas is injurious to most plants, 
but particularly so to Jerusalem or Cleveland cherries, the 
slightest trace causing the leaves and fruits to drop. The soil 
should always be damp with cherry trees, while sprinkling the 
leaves with water is beneficial. 

Cyclamen thrive in a cool, sunny place with plenty of 
moisture at the roots, but the soil should be porous. In order 
to keep the tuber for another year, repot the plant in March, 
removing the outer leaves and cutting back the long roots. 
Place it in the coldframe for the summer. 

Ericas or heathers also need a cool, sunny location, and 
standing water in the saucer continually. Ardisias, on the 
other hand, require a temperature of 60 to 70 degrees. Orange 
trees laden with fruit should be kept in active growth 
throughout the season. Pour the surplus water from the 
saucers. 

Tender begonias are hard to keep, and should be started 
anew soon after the flowers are gone by leaf or tip cuttings. 
Cold draughts are best avoided by taking the plants from 
the window at night, or protecting them with paper. The 
everblooming begonia, B. semperflorens, will bloom all win- 
ter in a sunny window. 











Pruning and Trimming Evergreen Hedges 


than by all other causes put together. A hardy evergreen 

does not winterkill, and is seldom hurt by midsummer’s 
sun, in a state of nature. When man begins to meddle (mud- 
dle), then unhappy things happen. 

An evergreen hedge should be trimmed but once a year, 
always in the Spring, and always before new growth begins 
If the season is early March is a proper time, if cold and late 
then April. Midwinter shearing removes tips that Nature most 
carefully provided for bud protection. 

Hedge owners seem possessed to clip often and at improper 
times. But no matter how closely the clipping is desired, some 
new wood must be left. The buds are on the new growth 
alone; there are few dormant, adventitious buds on the old 
wood of evergreens; they differ in this from decidous growths. 
Leaving some needles is the sign of having cut with safe 
economy. 

Unlike barberry and privet, evergreen hedges should never 
be flat topped. A gentle rounding is much the best for the 
growth of the plants, while to be concaved on top is deadly, 
and means sure decay. A workman with over-heavy shears 
is likely to “‘valley-in’’ the top. The base must never be 
undercut. From the ground it must be flat and of solid for- 
mation. The north side of an east and west hedge will be 
damaged if too closely pruned. 

Accessory to pruning is winter care. Frozen evergreens 
break as readily as icicles, and gaps are formed. Careless 
drivers, children at play, must be instructed. Snow loads must 
be removed only after a thaw. Dogs are an abomination, and 
many unsightly killed portions of hedge bottoms are due to 
dogs. Wire protective screens are sometimes the only solution 
of this problem. 

For pruning purposes plant the evergreens native to your 
region, if taste permits. The third year after planting an 
evergreen hedge should be pleasing, and handsome in its fifth 
summer. At forty years the hedge need not die of old age. 


F than by at hedges are ruined by wrong shearing more 


At the time of planting an evergreen hedge should be se- 
verely pruned, to attain uniform size with the plants as far as 
possible. One-third, even two-thirds of the new wood may 
require removal. For the first five years expert shearing is 
needed, and a gratifying closing of all gaps will take place. 


Some skilled hedge growers never have a gap traceable to 
clipping or to winter killing. 

Crowding by other trees and shrubs will inevitably mean 
dead branches in the evergreen hedge, but if on the back of 
the hedge, and the design is such that the back of the hedge 
is never seen, it may not matter much, or at all. The back- 
ground planting may be too needful, and too beautiful to be 
moved. 

Evergreens suitable for hedges include arborvitae (Thuja 
occidentalis), acceded to be the handsomest and most popu- 
lar. Yet holes and gaps in this hedge are hard to fill, and it 
will turn russet-brown in the winter. For these reasons not 
a few arborvitae hedges have been removed. Nevertheless it 
readily adjusts itself to a wide range of climate, while its 
steady growing habits, its hardiness, and its easy acceptance 
of annual tonsorial attentions, makes it justly popular. 

The Chinese arborvitae (T. orientalis) including a beau- 
tiful golden variety is excellent. Norway spruce (Picea ex- 
celsa) keeps as green in January as in June. The Swedish 
juniper and the Irish juniper might be very attractive for 
certain designs. In the southern states the Irish and the Eng- 
lish yew may be easily and safely pruned, and the holly 
(Ilex cassine) might be used. This holly will grow 25 feet 
high, untrimmed, and specimens over 200 years old may be 
seen. The Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) makes a beauti- 
ful but, unfortunately, expensive hedge. 

The so-called Siberian arborvitae is a form of the American 
with heavier foliage, which grows perpendicularly. It can be 
sheared with entire satisfaction. Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
makes fine hedges, and transplants easily. 








Beautifully Kept 
Hedges in the 

Garden of the 

Late Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery at Portsmouth, 
Near Newport, R. I. 
The Trimmed Trees at 
the Side Are Lindens. 
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HE announcement in the December | issue of Horticul- 
“pe to the effect that the Thomas Roland Medal had 
been awarded to Mr. E. G. Hill of Richmond, Ind., by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has aroused interest 
throughout the country because of the unique place which 
Mr. Hill holds in American horticulture. To a large extent 
he has been responsible for the fact that many of the best 
roses now sold by American florists are of American origin. 
Such roses as Butterfly, Gen. McArthur, Columbia, Rich- 
mond and Premier have been created by Mr. Hill who is one 
of a quartet of rosarians to whom every honor is due. One 
other is John Cook, the venerable rose breeder of Baltimore, 
who gave the world Radiance and My Maryland as well as 
other garden varieties. The late Dr. Walter Van Fleet of 
Washington and the late M. J. Walsh of Woods Hole, Mass., 
are the other members of the quartet, both having been made 
famous by the splendid climbing roses which they originated. 
Mr. Hill is pre-eminently a greenhouse man and the roses 
which came from his hands were intended for greenhouse 
production, but several of them have shown themselves pos- 
sessed of good garden qualities. This is particularly true of 
Gen. McArthur, now exceedingly popular as an outdoor 
red rose. Mr. Hill is 82 years of age but has not lost his keen 
interest in anything which pertains to horticulture and all 
its branches, for, although a rose specialist, his knowledge 
and skill have not been confined to that flower. 


Mr. T. D. Hatfield who, according to the announcement 
two weeks ago, has been awarded the Jackson Dawson 
Memorial Medal, has attained eminence in another field. 
Those of us who have been privileged to visit the Walter 
Hunnewell estate in Wellesley, Mass., have watched his work 
with the greatest of interest. Mr. Hatfield, who is also 
well advanced in years, has long been superintendent of 
the Hunnewell place, which has become famous for its 
magnificent trees, many of them rare and many others 
of extraordinary size and beauty. 

Mr. Hatfield has an especially keen interest in ever- 
greens and has developed a new race of yews which are 
entirely hardy and particularly well adapted to north- 
ern conditions. Some of these yews have now passed 
into cultivation and are available for gardens. Among 
the varieties which seem to me particularly promising 
as I have seen them growing on the Hunnewell grounds, 
are Taxus media and T. media Hatfieldii. Both indicate 
the Taxus cuspidata blood which they contain but each . 
is distinct and characteristic. 

Mr. Hatfield has also done good work in hybridiz- 
ing rhododendrons and azaleas. If he had produced no 
other plant than Azalea Louisa Hunnewell he would 
have deserved well of garden makers everywhere. This 
lovely azalea is gradually being distributed and has 
been seen at many of the shows, always arousing the 
keenest interest. 


It is at this time of year that garden makers learn 
to appreciate the much maligned California privet. 
This privet is still fresh and green, although most other 
shrubs have entirely dropped their leaves and have 
assumed their sombre Winter appearance. It may be 
true — probably is — that California privet has been 
overplanted. That fact is atoned for now, when its 
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gare) is even more satisfactory in this respect but, apparently, 
is not easy to obtain. 

What has been said about privet also applies to Hall’s 
honeysuckle, the climbing vine which has become extremely 
popular since its introduction from Japan many years ago. 
In the South this honeysuckle is evergreen and even in the 
North it keeps its foliage in good condition until the new 
year is well advanced. For that reason it is especially valuable 
for trailing over fences or other objects which the owner 
likes to keep hidden. The new leaves come reasonably early 
in the Spring, which means that there is only a very short 
interval during which this useful vine remains uncovered. 


There are probably few persons who know when or how 
the English ivy flowers, because it is seldom, at least in New 
England, that the blooms of this climbing plant are seen. The 
flowers might be expected to show themselves in the Spring, 
like those of most other well ordered plants. The fact is, how- 
ever, that they come in October and appear in yellowish 
bunches somewhat conspicuous although by no means showy. 

There are not many sections around Boston where this 
ivy grows freely but it seems to thrive on the north wall of 
the administration building at the Arnold Arboretum, a spot 
which receives practically novsunlight the year around. Here, 
some weeks ago, I found a large plant in full bloom and was 
much interested in the curious off-season habit which it seems 
to have. 

Although the English ivy is not hardy enough for planting 
against the wall in most exposures in the North, it will 
usually thrive as a ground cover, a fact which does not seem 
to be realized. It will go through the Winter safely in many 
locations when allowed to trail on the ground, especially if 





green foliage makes a refreshing bit of color wherever 
seen. The common European privet (Ligustrum vul- 


The New Hybrid Yew Taxus Media, Originated by T. D. Hatfield 
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protected by a light covering of leaves, and it thrives with 
practically no direct sunlight. 


Semesan Treated Gladiolus Bulbs 


HE treatment of gladiolus corms the past season with 

semesan was not without its worries. Having read of the 
wonderful results obtained by some of our well-known 
growers I felt justified in giving semesan a trial. A tinned 
copper tank was used for the solution, which was composed 
of one pound of semesan to six gallons of water. Cheese cloth 
bags were used to hold the corms and a copper tag three- 
quarters inch by three inches, with the name of the variety 
scratched on it so the name would not leach out, was attached 
to each bag. 

The corms were put into the tank at 7 a.m. and taken out 
at 6 p.m. A new batch was then put in at 7 p.m. and taken 
out at 6 a.m., so that I had the tank working day and night. 

Now for the results. My first imaginary mistake was that 
I started out with my best corms or I might say the later 
introductions, which I had recently purchased. The husks 
had turned dark brown and the disease spots stood out 
plainer than ever so I felt I had done something wrong and 
that the corms were ruined, but with the assurance that other 
growers had been successful I continued to treat them all. 

The corms were very slow in making growth, but the 
foliage was good; the bloom was about two weeks late. 
Corms when harvested were of good size and as clean as 
could be wished; cormels were few with the exception of 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, with which they were prolific. Because of 
the cold and wet Spring I am not in a position to say 
whether it was the semesan or the weather that made the 
blooming period late. 

The cormels also were very late in sprouting but with a 
few exceptions about 60 per cent was harvested; Dr. Bennett, 
Sulphur Frills and Break 0’ Day bloomed from cormels. 

One thing very noticeable was that in a batch of Albania 
kept in the semesan twice as long as any of the other varieties 
(about 22 hours) the flowers were wonderful, while the 
bulbs when harvested showed no signs of disease. 

—Peter Robertson. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Good Potentilla Varieties 


Potentillas are very useful subjects for perennial borders. 
The new hybrids of cinquefoils, the common name for poten- 
tillas, prefer an open sunny exposure. Their strong root sys- 
tem, extending deep into the ground, enables plantations to 
withstand excessive heat comparatively well. Not exacting as 
to soil, they thrive best in high, slightly sandy ground. 

Potentilla nepalensis Miss Willmott has proved one of the 
best. Reaching an average height of about 18 inches, its many 
bright cerise, single blossoms attract attention. Other single 
varieties of value are atrosanguinea, rich crimson; formosa, 
rosy red, and pyrenaica, producing rich golden yellow blos- 
soms. The double flowering hybrids appear in yellow, orange 
and red shades. Vulcan, rich crimson and William Rollison, 
bright vermilion, are good. 

The attention of rock garden enthusiasts is calléd to Poten- 
tilla ambigua and P. chrysocraspeda, both flowering in June, 
producing dense sheets of color by legions of little yellow 
blossoms. 

The herbaceous cinquefoils referred to are easily raised from 
seed but the seedlings as a rule do not flower unti] the second 
year. Being very hardy, potentillas do not need much winter 
protection except in the northern states, where light covering 
is advisable. 
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Liatris Scariosa 


‘The Blazing Star 


BS fees genus liatris comprises about 16 species of hardy 

perennial herbs, natives of North America. They form 
exceedingly pretty border plants, thriving in any moderately 
good light soil, with the exception of L. spicata, which seems 
to grow and do better when planted in moist situations. In 
the majority of instances where failure is reported with 
herbaceous plants, especially in the Spring, I believe that 
insufficient drainage is one of the important causes. The 
flower-heads of the liatris are purplish or white, handsome, 
either spicate, racemose or panicled. All the species are easily 


propagated in the Spring by division, and in the autumn by 
seeds. The species include: 


. elegans (elegant )——Stems two to four feet high; flower-heads 
purplish, in spikes one foot or more in length. 

. graminifolia—Stems 10 to 20 inches high; flower-heads few 
to several in a long raceme; flowers purple. 

. punctata (punctate)——Stems stout, one to two feet high; 
leaves punctate; spike long and dense; flowers purple. 


. pycnostachya (dense spiked)—Stems three to five feet high; 
thick and leafy; flower-heads pale purple, in a dense cylindrical 
spike one to one and one-half feet long. This is a very desir- 
able species, thriving in dry soils where few other plants 
would live. 

L. scariosa (scarious)——Stems two feet high; flower-heads pur- 

ple, about two inches in diameter, disposed in an elongated 

corymb; leaves very long and narrow; a very desirable species. 


L. scariosa alba—Plant identical with the above excepting the 
flower-heads which are white instead of purple. 


L. spicata (spiked)——Stems stout, two to five feet high; very 
leafy; spikes dense, six to seven inches long; flowers purple. 
This species grows well, and is useful if planted in a moist 
situation; shows up when growing along the sides of streams 
or ornamental water. 

L. squarrosa (squarrose)-—Stems stout, two to three feet high; 
spike variable in length; flowers bright purple. There is also 
an intermediate form of this species. 
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—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ROSES 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in new and rare varie- 
ties, an extensive list of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts 
of the country are described and priced in our catalogue, “Roses by 
Bobbink & Atkins.” Copies will be mailed to those who signify their 
intentions of planting Roses. 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 





Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 
Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double 
Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double 
Mme. Vander Cruyssen. Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center 
Crowns 8 to 10 in. diam. $1.50 each 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 
12 to 14 in. diam. 4.00 each 14 to 16 in. diam. 7.50 each 
Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able 
to supply in other varieties. 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl 


Suitable for Forcing 


Size Approx. No. Each 
Plants of Buds Price 
18” 5-7 $10.00 
24” 7-9 12.50 
30” 10-12 15.00 
36” 12-15 20.00 
3-314’ 15-20 25.00 


Kurume Azaleas 


The very beautiful variety of color makes these extremely 
desirable for late forcing. 


Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red 
Fairy. Blush pink, lighter towards edges 


8to10in. $2.00 each 


Coral Bells. Very lovely 
Pink Pearl. Salmon rose 
Snow. Pure white 


10 to 12 in. $8.00 each 


Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able to 
supply in other varieties. 


Clivia 
Excellent for house. 


Miniata and Lindeni. 6% in. pots $3.50 each 


Lilacs (Pot-grown) 


Well set with fat buds and beavily branched. 
Charles X. Single; purple —— ee. Double; pale lilac 
Hugo Koster. Single, steel-blue e. Lemoine. Double; white 
: Souv. de Louis Spaeth. Single; 
Marie Legraye. Single; white - atin 


. rosy purple 
7 in. pots, $3.00 each 8 in. pots, $4.00 each 


Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape-Vines 


Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6 in. pots, $6.50 each. 


Bottlebrush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 

Plants from 6 in. pots, $2.50 each 

Standard Forms, 30 in. stem, 12 in. head, $3.00 each 

Standard Forms, 32 in. stem, 15 in. head, 5.00 each 
Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-Flowering Dogwood, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in 
variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Nurserymen and Florists 
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The Wonderful Oak Leaves 


AK leaves are very striking in form, and are found in 
greater variety than one expects. Their number, too, is a 
surprise. The rarest sort, in Greater Boston, is the Shingle 
oak. It is Quercus imbricaria, has no indent in its edges, and is 
six and one-quarter inches long. It makes a group by itself. 

A second group is picturesque among all the oak leaves by 
its diminutiveness. Holland oak, Q. luodoviciana, is the pret- 
tiest of this sort, is four inches long and but one inch wide. 
Two others are Q. heterophylla, and the Turkey oak (Q. cer- 
ris), some of the narrow leaves being five inches long. All 
have notched or cut edges and seem fairy-like in their tinyness. 

A third group is comprised of more features every way. 
Needle points come in, on some, at the lobe ends. There are 
more teeth, with leaves, notches and lobes each larger. Q. pri- 
noides, or Chinquapin, the best known of the group, has 24 
side lobes. Q. variabilis, from China, is largest, has the needle 
points and may be seven inches by two and one-half inches. 
Q.. serrata has round-ended lobes. Q. lucombeana, fathered in 
Washington, D. C., has 18 side lobes, and is greenest of all 
November oak foliage. It is a group of four species, the 
members of each enlarged in variety and in numbers. 

A fourth group has deeper notches and cuneate base. Of 
these, Q. ilicifolia or Scrub oak is smallest, with but four 
lobes; Q. stellata or the Post oak, also with but four lobes, is 
the largest. Q. Sargentii or Sargent’s oak, a spotted yellow 
and cheeringly persistent in green hue, is prettiest. 

A fifth group has large leaves and large, numerous teeth. 
Smallest of these is Q. Muhlenbergii, from Illinois, with 20 
teeth, and six and one-half inches long. The largest is Q. 
aliena, brought by Mr. Wilson from Japan, eight inches 
long and its teeth 30. Muhlenbergii aliena, and mongolica 
from Mongolia, form a group of five varieties with foliage 
like chestnut leaves, and stately. 

A sixth group, with lobes short and ends round, next turns 
up. Here Q. sessiliflora, an Asiatic, is the smallest, having 16 
larger notches or sinuses on its sides. Its size five and one-half 
inches by three and one-half inches. Macrocarpa, with 12 side 
sinuses, eight inches long and five inches wide, is huge and the 
largest. Iwo others—the Swamp oak or Q. bicolor, and 
Japan oak or Q. dentata—are close to macrocarpa in size. The 
true Chestnut oak, the Montana and a hybrid, the Saulii, 
resemble sessiliflora. It is a group of six sorts with a stairway 
of great lobes up each side of its leaves. 

A seventh group has sinuses very deep, and rounded or 
angled ends to its long lobes. The Over-cup oak, Q. lyrata, 
and the famous English oak, Q. robur, are two of this class, 
each with 10 sinuses. A third is our proud white oak, which 
has six big sinuses. This is a class whose types of leaves are 
dignified, characteristic of the oaks of all lands and all ages. 

An eighth group is beautiful with largest sinuses, longest 
lobes and most numerous needle points. Quercus rubra is 
plainest of the six sorts of this group. The lobes are longer 
and needles more abundant in the Red oak, Q. borealis 
— in the Pin oak, Q. palustris, and in Q. robur Dixwellii the 
sinuses are deepest, lobes longest, and needles most abundant 
in the Black oak, Q. velutina, and in the Scarlet oak, the 

including the rare O. Ur- 


RARE CACTI =: 0% 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 





10 HANDSOME CACTI, 


: g@nd we send our 


Tilustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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coccinea—two species that make one logk at them whether one 
wills to look or not. Each leaf midvein is a post, each set of 
lobes are arms, the needles are finger points, and the whole is a 
leaf holding three crosses. 

From the shingle oak to the Scarlet oak, and inclusive of 
them, the gradations, in some way, by size, form and com- 
plexity, are 35. This summary refers to each of those 35 
spread out on a table, in the eight groups, the 35 are wonder- 
ful. Spread out multitudinously by foresters, and by the 
Lord, on trees and on the earth, they tell, in their parts and 


their complexities, of mathematics and of aesthetics. 
—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Insect Pests on House Plants 


AILURE with house plants may be attributed very often 

to insect injuries. The warm shelter of a living room or 
conservatory provides an ideal place for the rapid increase of 
pests, and within two or three weeks a few aphids will have 
produced enough young to completely stunt a plant which 
was previously healthy. Therefore, it is important to destroy 
these plant enemies immediately and persistently throughout 
the Winter by applying the following recommended insecti- 
cides every three weeks whether or not the pests are in sight. 
New plants added to the collection should be treated before 
they are admitted. 

Plant lice or aphids are most common on house plants such 
as begonias, coleus, English ivy, poinsettia, impatiens (patient 
Susie), and potted annuals brought in from the garden. These 
small, six-legged insects have greenish bodies and are com- 
monly found clustered on tender growing shoots and on the 
undersides of leaves. 
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Small plants may be dipped in a solution of one-quarter | 


of an ounce of hard soap dissolved in a quart of warm water, 
or this same solution may be used as a spray, strengthened 
by one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 40 per cent nicotine sul- 
phate. When spraying, lay the plant on its side so that the 
reverse sides of the leaves may be wet and the insects covered, 
for it is only by hitting them that they are killed. Plants 
treated with the nicotine-soap spray should be washed with 
clear water the following day. 

A nicotine dust applied with a hand blower is very effec- 
tive. Place tall stakes in the pots and hood the plants with a 
cloth to prevent the dust from spreading through the house. 
Direct the dust under the cloth so that each plant is thor- 
oughly covered. After the particles have settled, remove the 
cloth. Dipping, spraying or dusting should be done once 
every week or two if the lice persist. 

The minute red spider-mite may be found on the Jerusalem 
cherry, cut flowers and annuals such as ageratum and petunias. 
The mite looks like a brown or red speck creeping about on 
the backs of leaves, and it is often concealed under a fine web. 
Repeatedly dipping plants for one-half a minute in water 


heated to 120 degrees may eventually knock off all the mites. | 


A forceful spray of clear water directed, on bright mornings, 
to the under sides of the leaves is effective. The standard 
nicotine spray applied in the same way is good, but whatever 
method is used, once the insects ate knocked off they will not 
return. 

The mealy bug has the appearance of a small bit of cotton 
stuck tightly to the plant. The common host plants are 
coleus, poinsettia, impatiens, umbrella plant (Cyperus alter- 
nifolius), iresine and Christmas cactus. Since the insects are 
one-quarter of an inch long, it is much easier to pick them 
off when they first appear than to spray with the solutions 
recommended for aphids. 

Thrips are most active on warm sunny days, when they 
crawl about on the under sides of the leaves. The insects are 
slender and hardly discernible by the eye, but the injury they 
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Tablesp YI aD lai 
Seer SaRN 


IT ROP OSK 
Is Enough for The POPULAR 


an Area 
Sx4fect (i2eq.f,) "UANT FOOD 


of Soil for Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse 


applied twice during the early growing period is sufficient for the 
whole season. Truly, “A Little Goes a Long Way’ because 
Nitrophoska is highly concentrated—therefore economical and a 
labor saver. Being a complete plant food nothing else is needed 
while plant is developing roots, stalk and foliage. It gives them 
stamina, vigor and a healthy thrift to resist disease and weather 
changes. But—when buds appear then apply— 


Floranid (Urea) about a teaspoonful to 12 square 


feet. This assures size and beauty 
for blooms with brilliancy of color; luster and deep green to 
foliage; increases the number of blooms. Floranid, which is an 
organic nitrogen—stronger and cleaner than manure, is entirely 
soluble in soil water, immediately available to plant roots. 

Both plant foods are EASY-to-USE, clean, odorless, soluble, be- 
gin to feed plants at once—no waiting. Sold by dealers. If 
yours doesn’t carry them please write us his name and we will 
fill your order. 



















Try this special offer—postpaid to your door. 











One pound of each .......... $1.00 

Pive pounds of each ........ 3.00 
For Delphiniums, Asters, etc. and for 
ey - plants that prefer neutral or sweet soil 
s use Calcium Nitrate. 10 Ib. sack post- 

“Nitrophoska »» Paid $1.00. 

for GROWTH Write for complete instructive literature 
“Ploranid telling how to succeed with Flowers, 
for BLOOMS” Fruits, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, 





It’s FREE 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 


etc. 









Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Rox G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 

CONARD-PYLE CO. 
{ Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle. Pres. West Grove, Pa. 




















FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 


|| Hybrid Lilacs, Flowering Crab- 
A nursery of botanical and historical | | lon Aaa Rhodod 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, | | apples, azaleas, Anocoden- 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan dron, Japan Yew 


to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
~oute No. 22) 12 miles west of Reading. 


Write for Catalog 
BOX 88, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Gitt Suggestions for 
Garden Lovers 


Farquhar’s Special Collection of Annual 
Flower Seeds 


A superb collection of 25 separate varieties, carefully selected to 
produce a profusion of continuous and varied bloom from early 
summer until frost. New crop, tested seeds. All varieties suitable 
for cutting as well as garden display and many are delightfully 
fragrant. Packed in an attractive Christmas box, a $3.65 value for 
only $2.50, postpaid. (Mail orders filled promptly.) 

The above is only one of many gift suggestions available at our 
store—Fancy Bulb Bowls, Paper White Narcissus, Domestic and 
Imported Pruning Shears, Pruning Gauntlets, Horticultural Books 
and a wealth of other accessories for gardening—your inspection 
is invited. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RUCKWHEAT 
HULLS 


The Perfect Mulch 


Not like any other substance 
used for mulching or soil 
building. Easy to handle, 
perfectly clean, mix readily 
with the soil when forked 
in, decay slowly, supply 
humus, and keep the soil in 


good condition. Practical 
for winter and summer 
mulching. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 
bags of 50 lbs., f.o.b. Towanda, 
Pa., at these prices:— 


100 pounds .... $1.75 
300 pounds .... 4.60 
1000 pounds .... 14.00 


2000 pounds .... 23.00 


100 pounds will cover 100 sq. feet 
one inch deep. 


Send for special circular if you 
wish more information before 
ordering. 


Dayton Milling Co. 
810 Main Street 
Towanda, Pa. 








Rusty 
Evergreens 


Caused by Red Spider May 
Be Prevented by Using 


Gp”. YOUR TREES 
wre for SELF EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY OIL 
It is also unsurpassed for 
controlling scale insects in- 
festing evergreen and de- 


shrubs 


also Spruce gall louse and 


ciduous trees and 


Lace bug on_ rhododen- 
drons and azaleas, as many 
nurserymen, park and 
cemetery executives and 
estate superintendents will 


testify. 
Send for literature and prices 


SUNOCO Spray Dept. 
Sun Oil Company 
1814 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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do can be told since the backs of the leaves have a glassy 
look. Cyclamen are very commonly infested with thrips, as 
are begonias, primroses and crotons. A nicotine solution spray 
used frequently on sunny days is the best remedy for the 
amateur to use. 

Occasionally the white fly makes its home on the primula, 
coleus and Boston fern. The adult is but a small white speck, 
which flits from leaf to leaf as soon as the plant is disturbed. 
By carefully carrying the plant outdoors, most of the flies 
may be shaken off. However, the young larvae still remain 
on the leaves, which necessitates spraying the plants with 
nicotine. 

One more pest is often found in the house on aspidistras, 
palms and Boston ferns; namely, scales, which are small suck- 
ing insects covered with hard, brown or gray shells. When 
the shell-covered bodies are attached to the tough leaves of 
palms, they may be washed off with a rough cloth, using a 
soap solution made of one to two ounces of hard soap dis- 
solved in a quart of water. When ferns are infested, the solu- 
tion should be sprayed on every three weeks or so. 

There are two control measures not mentioned above since 
they are difficult to use. One of these is the use of an oil spray 
solution, for controlling scales and thrips, but the greatest 
care is necessary to avoid burning the foliage. Only a light 
mist should hit the leaves, and if a scum of oil comes to the 
surface of the solution, it is unsafe to use. Fumigation with 
nicotine powder or nicotine papers is excellent for ridding 
plants of aphids, mealy bugs and white fly. However, only a 
teaspoonful of the powder should be used when an air-tight 
bdx is used to hold the fumes in for a period of one-half an 
hour. Fumigating is best confined to the conservatory and 
sometimes the amateur gets best results by committing in- 
fested plants to the care of a greenhouse florist for fumigation 
or other treatment. 


Recent Catalogues 


Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) “Palisades popular peren- 
nials and rock garden plants.” 

Paramus Nursery, Inc. (Ridgewood, N. J.) “Your garden.” (Hardy 
herbaceous perennials, evergreens, ornamental trees, shrubs, etc.) 

Payne, Theodore (345 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal.) Bulbs and 
flower seeds for fall planting. California wild flower seeds. 

Peacock Gardens (H. H. Tenebone, Forest St. at 29th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado) “The garden of Allah.” Perennials, roses, shrubs, 
vines, etc. 

Perry Seed Co., Inc. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) 
Bulbs for fall planting—1928. 

Peyton, George W. (Windy Hill Gardens, Rapidan, Va.) 
Peerless Peonies,” 1928. 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany) Gladiolus novelties, 


autumn 1928. 
California) 


Pioneer Nursery (Monrovia, 
trees and shrubs, etc. 
Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Choice and 
rare perennial plants. (A list of stock for late summer or early 
fall delivery.) 


The Rose Farm (S. Roger Mitchell, Prop., White Plains, N. Y.) 
“Good er - better rose gardens. 


“Peyton’s 


Specimen ornamental 


Rubel, Robt. O., Jr. (Longview, Crichton, Ala.) Azaleas and 
camellias. 
Shaw, W. B. (Kenilworth, Washington, D. C.) Rare water lilies. 


Shreve, Ralph W. (Shreve Farm, Farmington, Ark.) Hardy wild 
flowers from the Ozarks. Fall 1928. Spring 1929. 

Snowberger, D. H. (Payette, Idaho) Native plants of Idaho. (Cata- 
logue for fall of 1928 and spring of 1929) 
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“Quality as Well 


4 > ] 

as Quantity 
“The Gardeners’ Chronicle certainly 
has had some wonderful material 
in it this year. Its writers seem te 
take great care to supply quality as 
well as quantity for the needs of 
the magazine. By their articles, 
they have placed the magazine far 
above other garden magazines.”— 
“Voice of a Reader” from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Or send $2 for full year, plus 
the current Crone 13 months in all. 


§22-H sol NEW YORK 
"The ONLY AtGardening Ag@gazine* 











Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 


Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 




















FOR SALE 
Eighteen formal globular bay trees. Height 
10-12 ft.; 4-5 ft. round. Tubbed. Priced 
$75.00 each. F.0.B. Estate. Packing free. 
Address H. C. WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 23, Govans, Baltimore, Md. 








NOW IS THE TIME | 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 











PEAT MOSS 
For a Winter Mulch 


about Broad Leaved Evergreens, 
Perennials, Strawberries, and 101 
other places about the 
home grounds. 
Single Bale $4.00 5 Bales $19.00 
10 Bales $35.00 
Trial size $1.75 postpaid 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Evergreens are attractive from January 
to December. Let beautiful Pines, 
Spruce and Fir frame your vistas, enclose 
your garden, and screen the dusty street. 
Hicks can plant evergreens at any time 
and will guarantee them to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. You ought to 
have our catalogue showing how you can 
develop your landscape all summer. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 














Tree Moving 
Tree Surgery 


Entomology 
Pertilizing 


H. L. Frost & Company 


Landscape Foresters 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CHEERFULLY 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Arl. 1410 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














Vines 
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‘Lanascapes| 
and 
Gh inelaats 





are most interesting when new, 
novel, and rare plants replace the 
more common kinds. 


The new edition of our catalogue ““Land- 
scapes and Gardens’ features the latest 
American and foreign introductions — 
Cotoneasters, Kolkwitzia, Spiraea tricho- 
carpa, flowering trees, evergreens, 
shrubs and perennials. 


A copy will be mailed on receipt of 
your name and address. 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 


roses, 
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Experts Write a Peony Manual 


“‘Peonies’’: The Manual of the American Peony Society. Edited by 
James Boyd. Published by the American Peony Society, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Price $6.00. 

EW authoritative books have been written on the peony 

and for that reason this manual will be welcomed. Further- 
more it is a credit to the editor and the printers. Material for 
the text was scrutinized carefully, for, although over 3700 
varieties of peonies are known, only those receiving a grade of 
8.0 and over from the society’s jury (with some exceptions), 
and which are grown commercially, are included. Nor is the 
volume the contributions of a single author, for recognized 
authorities such as Professor A. P. Saunders, John C. Wister, 
Dr. Freeman Weiss, Harry F. Little, Dr. Charles L. Marlott, 
G. A. Stevens, A. H. Fewkes, W. F. Christman, A. M. Brand 
and Winthrop H. Thurlow have contributed articles. 

The outstanding feature is the check lists of the Chinese 
and tree peonies, and the descriptive list of the Chinese vari- 
eties. Comments included in the descriptive list are significant. 
Of the variety Souv. de Louis Bigot, Mrs. Edward Harding 
says, ‘‘A real treasure. Its effect in the garden is nothing short 
of gorgeous.”’ H. F. Little says of Langport, ‘““The finest pink 
with the possible exception of Helen (Thurlow) which is 
not yet rated.’’ Professor A. P. Saunders claims La Perle to 
be, “One of the very few beautiful varieties in this color 
(pale lavender-pink).’’ Similar to these comments are a 
number of letters written by peony fanciers throughout the 
country, in which the adaptability of their favorite varieties 
is discussed. 

Most appropriate, indeed, is a history of the American 
Peony Society. Former Secretary Fewkes clarifies the classifica- 
tion of peony types by eliminating the terms bomb, rose 
and crown types, and uses only the single, Japanese, anemone, 
semi-double and double types. 

There should be no question about the pronunciation of 
variety names after reading the rules given by Professor 
Saunders. 

Information about rare peonies can be found in the chapter 
on peony species. A wealth of references is listed in the 
chronological bibliography, while an index of peony vari- 
eties simplifies the use of this manual for reference. 

It is with a feeling of security that we turn to the chapters 
on cultural directions. The wet season in many sections has 
resulted in the spread of botrytis blight this year. Control 
for the disease is given as follows: ‘“The most effective means 
of control is to eradicate promptly and thoroughly the first 
indications of disease that appear. The old stalks should be 
cut off in the fall below the ground-line, not merely pulled, 
which usually leaves the infested parts still present; and all 
such debris should be carried out of the garden and burned. 
If a Winter mulch is used, it should be removed as the shoots 
start into growth in the Spring. Any shoots which show a 
discolored, decayed area at the base should be cut off below 
the ground-line and burned.” 

According to H. F. Little, ““With good ordinary garden 
soil, no special fertilization is necessary, although a light top- 
dressing of bone-meal applied in the Fall, or wood ashes in 
the Spring . . . may be beneficial. Thoroughly rotted stable 
manure may be used to advantage if properly handled. This 
is best applied as a top-dressing in the Fall and forked under 
with the first working of the soil in the Spring. It should be 
kept well away from the crowns of the plants. Fresh table 
manure should never be used on peonies under any conditions. 
By using liquid manures, commercial fertilizers, nitrate of 


soda, and other concentrated plant-foods, strong plant-growth | 





can be stimulated and abnormal flowers produced, but expe- | 
rience has shown that such treatment of peony plants one | 


year almost invariably results in sulking plants the following 
season.” 

Those who wish to know how to treat peony seed will be 
interested to learn that, “In the case of precious seeds it is 

















Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


- . . the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Bhododendron Fly, 
Hoppers and many other injurious 
insect pests. Highly effective ... 
safe... clean... very easy to 
apply ... under glass ... out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply today... 
wart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


- . »« the powerful dormant spray. 
Kills Scale insects and eggs, also 
Aphis eggs — even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water, covers rapidly 
and evenly... ll not burn the 
hands or face. Highly effective, inex- 
pensive ... something the grower of 
fruit trees cannot do without. 1 gal- 
lon $2.00, 5 gallons $9.00, 10 gallons 
$15.00 . . . and worth much more! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and rtment stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 


Lrew Mil 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Mental 5 


SEEDS 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14. 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO.. 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Mountain Park New Mexico 


























The Gladiolus Book of the Year 


(ADVANCEMENT IN BEAUTY) 


THE YEAR BOOK 


Of the New England Gladiolus Society 


The Best and Most Useful Publication ever issued by a 
Gladiolus Society 


CONTENTS 


HALFTONES OF OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 
COLOR PLATES OF NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
HYBRIDIZING 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION WORK 
COLOR STANDARD 
WAYSIDE GARDENS 
COMBINING GLADIOLUS WITH OTHER FLOWERS 
GLADIOLUS CULTURE 
OVER 1,000 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES 


Price $1 


to include membership in the New England 
Gladiolus Society for 1929 


Cloth cover $.50 extra 
SEND TODAY 
to WM. E. CLARK, SHARON, MASS. 


for your copy 























% PLANTS for the 
T fs, AUTUMN GARDEN 
| Vaccineum vitis-idaea 


minor 


GARDEN BOOK | inc ites BAR Tbe 


Pachistima canbyi 

2% in. pots .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 

2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 


What so fascinating, on a winter even- 
ing, as to plan your summer garden? 
Get our 1929 edition now and select 
the Flowers and Vegetables you want 
Profusely illustrated and with authori- 


tative cultural articles. 3m. pots 1.50 13.50 
The 1929 edition will be mailed early EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
in January to customers of record. If Holliston, Mass. 
you are not on our list, write for free Telegraph and Telephone 

copy and mention “Horticulture.” Natick, Mass. 








HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa | 
| 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


: e SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE 
There’s Still Time MENTS, WHOLESALE 
to order Bittersweet, and Christmas greens AND RETAIL 


—Balsam, Spruce, Cedar, Hemlock d ; ; 
Yew. Send for our Circular, Scanhies | Re-selected Strains in Seeds 





them. Seed of Fringed Gentian, makes a | Improved Styles in Implements 
“2 fer a notare loving friend. 60- Catalogue upon Application 
cket, postpaid. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIE . 16 South Market Street 
cuisine 8, TNO. at|| BOSTON : : MASS. 














'» A GOOD XMAS PRESENT 
FOR GARDENING FRIENDS *_— 


Everlasting Metal Labels. Thin copper, written on with stylus, supplied free. 
No ink used. The most satisfactory permanent label. Price per 100 postpaid: 
No. 1—%x3% in. $1.35; No, 2—1%x65 in. $1.70. Stake Labels No, 51—8 in. 
stake, $1.75; No. 52—10 in. stake, $2.00; No. 53—15 in. stake, $2.50. 


Samples of various sizes and styles, 10 cts., coin or stamps 


51-53 BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. West Cheshire, Conn. 


IN DESTRUCTO METAL, cc LABELS 
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probably wise and with some species it is apparently necessary 
to protect the seed from severe freezing, especially during the 
second Winter. This may be done by sowing in boxes which 
are stored for the Winters in a frost-proof cellar.” 

In the case of the tree peony, ““Transplanting is safe in 
September, October or November, and even old plants move 
easily and successfully.” ‘“‘Rabbits sometimes eat young 
branches in December; against this plants may be protected 
with straw, wire, or other covering. Winter protection by 
covering or wrapping with straw or other material is desirable 
north of New York.” 

Such a practical handbook as ‘‘Peonies’’ must in time find 
its way to the library of every peony enthusiast. 


Meconoposis Cambrica in Massachusetts 

I have been interested to read in Horticulture that Mr. 
Francis Lazenby believes that meconopsids are going to be 
“very difficult plants to grow outside around Boston.”’ I can- 
not speak for all varieties, but Meconoposis camrica has been 
growing succesfully in my garden in Sudbury for three sea- 
sons, and has come successfully through two winters. Last 
summer the plants had much increased in size, and there were 
a few seedlings. They bore many beautiful apricot colored 
flowers of a fine satiny texture, and, although the petals 
dropped quickly on sunny days, it was possible to keep the 
blossoms in the house by burning the stems when they were 
cut. 

The roots are planted in a bed once used as a hotframe that 
slopes to the south, and is sheltered on the north and west by 
thick shrubbery. They have some protection on the east as 
well by a very old syringa, not far away. No winter protec- 
tion save leaves and a little peat moss has been given to them. 
Since the nursery from which the seedling plants came in the 
first place was not able to winter Meconoposis cambrica, it is 
perhaps the happy accident of the protecting shrubs which 
contributed to my own success. I am the more inclined to 
think so after recently chancing upon this passage in Reginald 
Farrar’s ‘“The English Rock Garden’”’: 

‘For the more difficult (meconopsids) the bed should be 
made in a sheltered place in a bay of shrubs * * * but it should 
have a soil depth of at least two feet.” He adds, ‘‘of the rock 
garden, however, the Welch poppy is so appreciative that it 
very soon becomes a pest there.” 

Sometime I hope to achieve Meconoposis cambrica auran- 
tiaca plena, of which Farrar says, ‘“There is nothing to beat 
the ferocious splendour of it anywhere in the garden, loose 
puffs of flowers shading from clear yellow to the most furious 
vermilion orange.” In the same passage Farrar speaks of the 
oranged colored form of the Welch poppy, evidently the one 
we have, as being of a singularly rare and beautiful color. 

—Margaret C. Whiting. 
Sudbury, Mass. 





Gladiolus Collection N aperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 








6 Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
6 = i age Creamy White Plant material for Landscape, 
6 Miss T. Rose, Tea Rose Color a 
6 Priscilla Alden, Orange Horticultural and Forestry 
6 Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow Projects 
10 Sunnymede, Orange 
Above Collection $2.00 Choice line of 
Three Collections $5.00 
Per Bulb STRONG PERENNIAL 
Lady Dainty (Clark, 1928) ........ $5.00 PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) ...... 5.00 VINES AND EVERGREENS 
La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ....... 25.00 G : 
List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. Native Plant Material 
on apgtientien If you do not receive our catalog, 4 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK card will bring it. 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass.| Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Invites its members to make use of 
the facilities of the excellent Horticul- 
tural Library in its rooms at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. In connection 
with the Library, there is a well- 
appointed reading room, open to the 
public; and members may borrow books 
upon personal application or by mail by 
writing to the librarian. 

The Library contains the best stand- 
ard works on Horticulture, many rare 
old volumes of historical interest, and 
the most worth-while of the modern 
books on Horticultural subjects. A list 
of recent accessions will be found in this 
number of HORTICULTURE. 

The Library Committee is always 
glad to be advised of any special books 
whose purchase is recommended, and is 
pleased to receive any volumes which 
members care to donate to the Library. 

The Library is open each week day 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Satur- 


day, when it closes at noon. 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Lectures in New York 





The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following 
lectures: 


Thursday, Jan 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated ) 


By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lee 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFarLaAnpD 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 
By Hucu Finpoiay, Columbia University 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 
Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 











The 
Centennial 
Exhibition 

OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
WILL BE HELD IN 


Mechanics’ Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 19-23, 1929 
AND WILL BE THE 


Outstanding 


Horticultural Event 
of the Year 
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What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


















Established 33 Years 
LL 


ca (y POULTRY |F¥zst 
4 LITTER Greenhouse 


a) Warm-Dry Work . 
4 Deodorizer Unexcelle 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 










Invisible, Heartily 
no leaf endorsed 
discolora- : by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 


Black Spot on 


THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. 4 pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer’s, or send 


check. Ask for Bulletin, ‘Black 
Spot Control.’’ Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Color in Hydrangeas 


I have a dozen various hydrangeas—ranging through the 
pinks and blues; also, several whites, which seem to be fast 
color, as so far I have not been able to do more than bring 
a lavender centre to one. But any of the pinks seem to be 
susceptible to dye. 

I have tried blue powders, dyes, iron filings, rusty nails and 
salts of several kinds, but the deepest blue I find comes from 
using sparklers, or the very safe fireworks on wires. After 
they are through ‘“‘sparkling’’ I run the ends down in the 
soil among the hydrangea roots and leave them until the 
fall clean-up. I have also tinted phlox, Shasta daisies and 
petunias in the same way. 

I do not cover my plants in the winter but empty a bushel 
of dry leaves among the stalks and hoe the soil up around the 
base about two inches. 


—K. B. Watkins. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


Coming Exhibitions 

February 23-March 3. Chicago, IIl. 
Sherman. 

March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 


Spring Flower Show at Hotel 


Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiams « SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 














IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

quantities. Why pay shipping charges 

from more distant points?! Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon > Ee 
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ASTER, %reck’s Dwarf 


CALENDULA, Radio. 


1818 











1929 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Breck’s Steely Blue Siteslne 


vigorous foli 
habit, untrou 
blooming. The flowers have much substance an 
lose their striking color entirely, although they are 
lighter than the picture in unfavorable weather. Words 
fail in describing the spectacular coloring of this Rose. 
We let the picture (see front cover) speak for itself. No 
Rose approaches it in intensity and vividness of color. 


Nurseries, Lexington, Mass. 


TALISMA 


#in recent years. A Rose of vivid color, ad- 
mirably suited to outdoor culture, and with fine, 
. Talisiwan is easy to grow, robust | in 


led by disease, and exceptionall ly 


Price $2.50 each, $22.50 for 10 
For shipment April 1, 1929 


As the available stock of this marvelous Rose is sure 
to be exhausted early in this, its first season, we can 
accept orders only in rotation as received. Order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 


deel was f 


never 





Breck’s Dwarf Quilled Asters 


1929 Flower Seed Novelties and Specialties 


uilled. A dwarf Aster 
perfectly formed flowers, the 
unusual quilled petals of which give a new and 
striking effect. The plants are of compact form, 
particularly suited to bedding and edging, and 
each plant in itself forms a neat bouquet. We 
offer this fine Aster in mixture only. Pkt. 50 cts. 


producing small, 


ASTER, Greck’s Coral Reef. A remarkable Aster 


of the Ostrich Feather type, growing to a height 
of about 1% feet and producing full, fluffy, 
nl eng. Smell resembling Japanese Plume 
chrysanthemums. The color, a deep coral-rose, 
does not blue and is very pretty and distinct. 
This Aster is unexcelled for either bedding or 
cutting. Pkt, 50 cts. 


ANCHUSA, ANNUAL, Bluebird. A new variety 


of Anchusa from which the straggly habit of the 
older annual varieties has been eliminated. The 
plant is compact, about 18 inches high, and bears 
its flowers in a luxuriant bouquet at the top. Its 
flowers are of vivid indigo-blue and produce a 
brilliant effect in any scheme for beds or borders. 
Pkt. 50 cts. 


From the many varieties 
of this popular plant it remains for Radio to intro- 
duce the first distinct break in the formation of 
the bloom. The dark orange flowers, globular in 
shape, made up of beautifully quilled petals, pro- 
duce a novel and striking appearance. Pkt. 50 cts. 


Special Offer: 


CALENDULA, the Rs A new Calendula of 
flo 


vigorous growth. wers, which are borne 
on stout stems, are flat and are undoubtedly 
larger than those of any type previously intro- 
duced. The color is a brilliant orange with a 
scarlet sheen and a full een center. Excellent 
for growing under glass. Pkt. 50 cts. 


DIASCIA Barbere. A hardy annual plant grow- 


ing to a height of about 9 inches and producing a 
profusion of delicall coral-pink flowers on slender 
stems throughout the entire summer. An excel- 
lent sort for dwarf beds and borders, as well as 
a splendid pot plant for conservatory decoration. 
Pkt. 50 cts. 


LARKSPUR, Exquisite Pink Improved. A 


vastly advanced strain of the annual variety 

Exquisite Pink, retaining the same charming 

color—delicate, soft pink shaded salmon—but 

with a wonderfully improved upright habit and 

perfection of form which compares favorably 

with that of the.perennial delphinium. Pkt. 
cts. 


LARKSPUR, La France. A new annual Larkspur 


of more vigorous habit and taller growth than 
almost any of the other light shades of stock- 
flowered varieties on the market today. The 
large, beautifully formed, double flowers of a 
pleasing salmon-pink shade are well placed on 
long stems and present a wonderful appearance. 
Pkt. 50 cts. 


One packet each of the above twelve exceptional Annual 
Flower Seed Novelties, postpaid anywhere in the United States 


PETUNIA, Breck’s Velvety Violet-Blue. 


PETUNIA, Breck’s Steely Blue. 


This 
“Breck Specialty” is of compact habit and with 
its distinctive color becomes an unusual subject 
for bedding, growing in window-boxes, or in pots 
for conservatory decoration. The color is, as the 
name indicates, an intense shade of violet-blue 
with a decided velvety sheen. Pkt. 50 cts. 


A remarkable 
novelty making a wonderful addition to the 
Petunia family. The plants are compact-growing 
and free- flowering, producing immense single 
blossoms of a beautiful steely Ties shade veined 


like salpiglossis. A very distinct and effective 


color. Pkt. 50 cts. 
STOCK, Breck’s Apricot Beauty. A splendid 
Stock ‘a rich beauty and of giant size, bearing 


flowers of a soft apricot shade daintily tinged with 
delicate blush-pink. The plants grow to a height 
of about 2 feet and throw up immense central 
flower-spikes surrounded by side shoots or 
laterals eteaty covered with large, fragrant 
flowers. Pkt. 50 cts. 


URSINIA, Anethoides. A very attractive and 


easily grown native of South Africa, the plants of 
which form large tufts of leaves from which spring 
up long, wiry stems bearing arctotis-like flowers 
of a rich orange-yellow, adorned by a ring of dark 
purple with spots of a darker shade. ete sede 
for cutting or garden decoration. Pkt. 50 cts. 


$5 


FOUR 1929 CATALOG WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 








McFarland Company, Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Pa. The plates were made for and used here through 
the courtesy of Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark, New York. 
to grow the Roses when necessary at its Breeze Hill Gardens, and to photograph and color-record them for printing 
With over 40,000 of its own photographs, and more than 3,000 precise color records, the 
J: Horace McFarland Company constantly produces accurate (not approximate) color material for honestly selling 
good Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, and plant material generally. 


ate TALISMAN ROSE accurately pictured on the front cover was color- printed by the J. Horace 


under ideal conditions. 


obligation on either side. 


It is the practice of the McFarland Company 


Inquiries are 


cheerfully answered, without 
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